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Professor Weinek from negatives of the Moon made at the Lick 
Observatory. The beautiful illustrations to the volume have 
been presented to the Observatory by Walter W. Law, Esq. 

E. S. H. 

A Proposed Astronomical Congress at the Midwinter 

Fair. 

A circular proposing an Astronomical Congress to be held in 
San Francisco during the Midwinter Fair was sent out by Mr. 
Wm. M. Pierson, Chairman of a Special Committee, on February 
10, 1894. It is understood that the project has been dropped, 
on account of insufficient support. The officers of the Lick 
Observatory were ready to do their part. E. S. H. 

The Fire-Ball of February i, 1894. 

At io h o7 m p. M., my attention was attracted by a bright light 
towards the east, which proved to be a magnificent fire-ball. 
It appeared between 35 and 40 above the eastern horizon, in 
the constellation Leo. It swept towards the horizon, inclining 
towards the north at a small angle, and burst about io° north 
of east, amid streamers of very light haze near the horizon, 
which gave it a weird, violet color, the color being blue when first 
seen, higher up. Its motion was slow, occupying two or three 
seconds in its descent, leaving scarcely any train, all traces having 
disappeared in eight or ten seconds. It is very difficult to 
properly judge of the light given by these objects, but this was 
certainly as bright, when it burst, as the full Moon, but not so 
large. No sound of any explosion was heard. I noted as care- 
fully as possible the point at which it disappeared, and a subse- 
quent determination gave the position of this point as io° north 
of east, with probably an error of less than 5° The position 
of the point of disappearance is considerably better determined 
than that of the appearance. This fire-ball was seen at many 
places in this State and Nevada, and appears to have been one 
of the most brilliant ever seen on this coast. Information was 
requested from a number of persons who witnessed the phenome- 
non, and the following extracts are made from answers received 
and from voluntary reports : 

Professor C. W. Treat, Napa College, Cal., says: "The 
meteor was observed at about io h 02 m p. M., Pacific Standard 
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Time (the error may be as much as 2"'). It appeared about 15 
or 20 above the horizon, to which it descended almost vertically, 
passing behind the hill (7 or 8° high) directly in the east, as 
determined by measurement the next morning (error certainly less 
than 5 ). Its motion was slow and probably occupied two 
seconds, the glow in the heavens lasting some ten seconds after 
the meteor disappeared. A very strange thing in reference to it 
is, that at some little distance above the hill its path seemed to 
widen out for an instant and then contract and widen again just 
before the meteor disappeared. " 

Professor C. W. Friend, Director Nevada State Weather 
Service, Carson City, Nev. , says : "The meteor was not seen 
by myself, personally, but by several in this city, but their 
reports are so conflicting that it is considered best to take the 
following from Mr. A. M. Ashby, our voluntary observer at 
Candelaria, Nev. : 

" 'On or about io h p. M. (one authority at Columbus says 
io h 05" 1 p. m. , another at this place io h 09" 1 p. m. ) a very vivid blue- 
white light appeared in the south. This light lasted one second 
or a little more, and was followed in about thirty seconds by a 
loud explosion which shook hanging lamps and rattled crockery 
in the racks. The sound of the explosion came from the north. 
This explosion was immediately followed by a loud roaring, 
which gradually died away in a north-northeast direction, and 
which lasted about one minute and forty seconds. This roaring 
had exactly the same sound as the passage of a shell from a 
heavy gun has through the air. I did not see the meteor itself, 
but observed the rest. ' ' ' 

Mr. John Swindell reports from Belleville, Nev., as follows: 
" About io h p. M. a large brilliant meteor passed over within one- 
quarter of a mile of this place from east to west. I was on the 
east side of the roundhouse and it appeared to pass directly over, 
as I had to look straight up to see it. I stepped quickly around 
the end of the house, about 40 feet, and caught a good glimpse 
of it just before it disappeared between this station and the 
mountains. It was immediately followed by a loud explosion." 

Mr. F. Forbush, Santa Barbara, Cal, reports : "It gave out 
more light than the full Moon. The color was a bluish pearl. 
No explosion was heard at this place. It disappeared at a point 
on the mountains (about 4500 feet high and about 6 miles 
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distant) north 13 west true meridian, from where I stood on 
State Street. The meteor moved from the east to the west, but 
it was so close to the tops of the mountains when I first saw it 
that it is impossible for me to give the angle at which it struck 
the earth. The light remained more than two seconds after the 
meteor disappeared. ' ' 

Professor Josiah Keep, Mills College, Cal., reports: "It 
appeared only a few degrees above the northeast horizon, but it 
lighted up the landscape in a marvellous manner ; I should say it 
was equal to the brightest moonlight. The whole phenomenon 
took no more than three seconds. The motion of the meteor 
was very rapid and nearly vertical to the horizon." 

The meteor was also reported by Mr. J. B. Pierce, 904 
Powell Street, San Francisco, as visible about io h 5" 1 p. m. , east 
of Mount Diablo. 

Extensive reports were published in the newspapers, from 
which the following essential points are selected. At Candelaria, 
Nev., the light was so bright as to cause much excitement, and 
was followed in thirty seconds by the sound of the explosion, and 
in three or four minutes by a " loud, crashing noise." 

At Carson City, Nev. , it was seen in the southeast. 

At Belleville, Nev., it was seen in the east about io h 10'" p. m. , 
and moved towards the west. ' ' The illumination lasted 
fully a minute. Near the meteor's path were heard loud ex- 
plosions about two minutes after its passage, these detonations 
lasting three minutes. The thermometer fell from 30 to 20 in 
less than twenty minutes. ' ' 

At Virginia City, Nev., it passed from the northern to the 
southern horizon, and was visible from three to five seconds, a 
hissing sound being heard. 

At Keeler, Cal. , the meteor was seen to the north. 

The explosion was heard at Belleville and Soda Springs, Nev. , 
6 and 15 miles respectively, north of Candelaria, but not at 
Hawthorne, 60 miles north, nor Bodie, Cal. , 70 miles northwest. 
At Fish Lake, 30 miles southeast, nothing was heard. At 
Bishop Creek, Cal., 60 miles southwest, a faint rumbling was 
heard. 

From these observations and reports it is impossible to locate 
its fall with any degree of accuracy. Professor Treat's and my 
own observations show that it disappeared in about the latitude 
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of Candelaria which accords well with the reports that it passed 
directly over this point, but these observations are not sufficiently 
accurate to determine its longitude. Mr. Forbush'b observa- 
tions would indicate that it fell about the center of the San 
Joaquin Valley to the east of the Lick Observatory, but this 
is improbable. It probably fell in the wild and uninhabited 
mountains to the west of Candelaria, Nev. , and may never be 
located. Searching parties went out stimulated by the rewards 
offered, but, up to the present time, no report of any find has 
been received. C. D. Perrine. 

Mount Hamilton, March 5, 1894. 

A Letter from Professor Newton on the Candelaria 
Meteor of February i, 1894. 

"My dear Professor Holden : 

" I am very much obliged to you for the advance manuscript 
copy of Mr. Perrine' s interesting report of observations of the 
Candelaria meteor of February 1 , and for your invitation to add 
thereto, if I wish, comments of my own. The accounts are con- 
flicting, as Mr. Perrine says, and they cannot all be satisfied by 
any assigned path of the meteor. This is usually the case with 
meteor observations, and attempts to reconcile conflicting state- 
ments are often an entire failure. Men frequently combine what 
they see of the meteor path with what they infer about it in such 
manner that we cannot separate the two. But I think some trust- 
worthy and valuable conclusions can be gotten from the accounts 
so carefully collected by Mr. Perrine, and the meteor was of 
such an extraordinary character that it is worth while to deduce all 
we can from the stories. Allow me first, however, to add thereto 
an interesting account of the meteor, taken from a letter to me 
from Mr. Charles A. King of Candelaria. He says : 

" ' I will describe what I saw and heard. I live at the railroad 
depot, a mile from town and 500 feet above it. At io h 7"' p. m. 
(railroad time), February 1, sky clear and cloudless, thermometer 
16 above zero, a brilliant white flash of light coming from the 
west illuminated the whole sky. So bright was it that the flame 
of a lamp by which I was reading appeared dim as it would in 
sunlight. As near as I could judge, ten seconds after the flash 
was a deafening explosion, of a crashing, tearing nature, but very 
brief. This was followed by a rumbling sound resembling a train. 



